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BOOK REVIEWS 

The problem of the Pacific. By C. Brunsdon Fletcher. Preface by the 
Right Hon. Sir William MacGregor, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., etc. 
(New York: Henry Holt and company, 1919. 254 p. $3.00 net) 

This volume, written within the shadow of the war — the preface is 
dated May, 1918 — and in contemplation of the peace conference, is 
nevertheless of much value as a handbook for the general public with 
regard to Pacific ocean problems, especially from the standpoint of 
Australasia. The author, born in England and having grown to man- 
hood in New Zealand, has for some twenty years been engaged in jour- 
nalism in Australia. Through relationship with the famous British mis- 
sionary of the South seas, the Reverend George Brown, he has also had 
occasion to gain an unusually intimate understanding of the numerous 
island groups below the equator. 

Much of his story has already appeared in his The new Pacific, pub- 
lished in 1917. The present work, however, is less obviously a war book 
than the other, and it reaches out to include the entire Pacific area 
(viewed by the author as a hemisphere), instead of restricting itself to 
Australasian waters. Nevertheless, the principal interest concerns Aus- 
tralia with respect to Pacific problems ; indeed, China gets but little men- 
tion, and Hispanic America virtually none at all. The thesis seems to be 
that Germany can not be trusted with the possession of her former col- 
onies. The obvious conclusion reached is — to quote the words of Sir 
William MacGregor, who has written a preface — that ' ' Whatever form 
of administration may be adopted there are British officers there fit to 
carry it out. ' ' 

It would be unfair, however, to characterize this volume as an out-and- 
out bit of British imperialistic propaganda. The author seems to wish 
that it were not necessary for Australia or Great Britain to gather in 
more territory. He rejoices at the presence of the United States in the 
Pacific, commenting upon its great services. He also speaks favorably 
of Japan, but displays a lingering feeling that the Japanese may have 
imbibed too freely of Prussian doctrine. Germany is revealed as an 
archplotter. The British empire is treated as a great pacificator, ever 
as mindful of the native as of the British, subject. Par from being 
grasping, it is depicted as unduly yielding before the importunities of 
other powers. Some of the most interesting chapters deal with the in- 
ternal problems of Australia itself, and they show clearly that the course 
of empire for the great southern continent will not be easy. 
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This work, while purporting to be a history, is rather a discussion of 
the present and future in the light of the somewhat heterogeneously as- 
sembled facts of the past. The volume is packed with information, and 
the story is entertainingly told. 

Charles E. Chapman 

Rise of the Spanish empire in the old world and in the new. Volume I, 
The middle ages ; volume n, The Catholic kings. By Roger Bigslow 
Merriman, professor of history in Harvard university. (New York : 
Macmillan company, 1918. 529, 387 p. $7.50) 

In the preface to the first volume Mr. Merriman informs the reader 
that the original plan of his work was formed several years ago in ac- 
cordance with a scheme of lectures at Harvard university, a plan which, 
in its main features, has never been altered. Rightly does he declare 
that the history of Spain has not been considered "from the stand- 
point of the great Empire which sprang from her." His plan was 
evidently to compose a history of Spain to the death of Philip n, which 
would devote considerable attention to the establishment of its colonial 
empire in America. The volumes which are here reviewed constitute 
that part of the projected work describing the rise of the Spanish em- 
pire to the death of Philip i. 

After an introduction which sketches ancient and early medieval 
Spanish history, Mr. Merriman begins his detailed study of Spain with 
his story of the reconquest of that country from the Mohammedans 
which, according to tradition, began at the cave of Covadonga. He 
devotes considerable space to the customs and institutions of Castile and 
Aragon and to the extension of Spanish influence over regions outside 
the Iberian peninsula. With a different emphasis, this volume treats 
many complicated topics that are lucidly described in volumes two and 
three of Altamira's Historia de Espana y de la civilizacion Espanola. 

Merriman 's second volume is a well-considered presentation of the age 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The characters of those two monarchs, 
their accession to power, and the significance of their marriage are in- 
terestingly discussed. The last crusade against the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada — an effort which ' ' evoked all that was best in the character 
of the Spaniard" — is described in some detail. The subjugation of the 
rebellious nobles, the rehabilitation of the royal finances, and the reor- 
ganization of the administrative system which followed the conquest of 
Granada are emphasized. But certain topics which have been exhaustive- 
ly treated by Henry C. Lea, such as the "expulsion" of the Jews and 
the Moors, are treated with comparative brevity, important though 
they may seem in their relation to Spanish colonization in America. The 



